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of Icdssez faire, so long as religious practice did not cksh with
the maintenance of law and order.
This negative attitude, inevitable as it was under the circum-
stances, had unfortunate results. The monastic establishment
cut off from its headquarters at the capital, suffered in both
discipline and cohesion. After the annexation of Pegu in 1852
the deterioration became more strongly marked, since at first
there was a considerable exodus to Upper Burma, and many
monasteries were deserted. Later on, when large numbers of
people returned, many monks remained behind in the Kingdom
of Ava, and there was little attempt to restore the monasteries
which had fallen out of use. The census of 1891 shows that
whereas under Burmese rule every Lower Burma village had its
monastery, there was then only one to every three or four
villages.
Perhaps the chief cause of decay was the British refusal to
give official recognition to the Buddhist ecclesiastical code on
the grounds that this would constitute the kind of interference
with religion, which the Queen's Deckration of 1858 at the
close of the Indian Mutiny had forbidden. It meant in practice
that the power of the Buddhist authorities to maintain discip-
line almost disappeared. In 1884, when Colonel (later Sir
Edward) Sladen was consulted regarding the possible effects of
the annexation of Thibaw's Kingdom, he said that he hoped the
mistake made in Pegu would not be repeated in Upper Burma,
and urged that government should support the lawful authority
of the heads of the Buddhist Church*
After the deposition of Thibaw, however, his advice went
unheeded, notwithstanding strong pressure from responsible
Burmese leaders. The Thathanabaing himself headed a depu-
tation to Sir Frederick Roberts asking for confirmation of the
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical commission, which had
operated under the kings. Three matters were involved, endow-
ments, the holding of examinations in the Pali scriptures, and
discipline. There was no difficulty over the first two; but over
the third, while the British authorities were willing to recognize
the appointment of the Thathanabaing, they would not invest
him with any legal powers.
Furnivall sums up the resulting situation thus: "For some